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A Word about Humour 

THE difficulties which beset the en- 
deavour to define vital qualities 
are very evident in the results of the 
attempts, dating back to the time of 
Aristotle, to draw sharp lines of distinc- 
tion between wit and humour. Literature 
does not offer the record of a more de- 
lightful will-o'-the-wisp pursuit. These 
pervasive elements are present in every 
literature ; but they have a Protean va- 
riability of form, and they sport with 
severe and logical thinkers with an easy 
indifference to formulas and categories* 
This very elusiveness is not only a very 
great charm, but furnishes evidence of 
the important part which wit and hu- 
mour play in human affairs. They are 
omnipresent : they register the overflow 
of the soul in art, religion, and history ; 
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merriment and sorrow, friendship and 
animosity, purity and evil, have found 
common use in them. No qualities are 
better known, or more readily recognis- 
able ; but they are still at large. They 
will never be caught in any snare of 
definition, however skilfully set. We 
shall delight in their manifestations, use 
them as part of our common speech, 
value them among the greater resources 
of life ; but we shall never define them 
as we define a thing fixed and stationary, 
or a relation the contacts of which are 
seen on all sides. Wit is too Protean, 
humour too elemental, for complete 
definition. This is not saying that 
deep glimpses into the nature of these 
qualities are lacking, or that acute and 
luminous comments on the differences 
between them have not been made. 
English literature, which is notably rich 
in both wit and humour, is also rich 
in illustration and characterisation of 
these qualities. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
and Thackeray have approved them- 
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selves as commentators whose joy was 
in the text rather than in the comment ; 
while of the large company of English 
and American essayists and critics there 
are few who have not made some con- 
tribution to a clearer understanding of 
these fugitive things. 

Exact definition is not, however, the 
prerequisite of deep thinking, or of a 
really profound comprehension either of 
the things of the spirit or of the mind ; 
if it were, we should be cut off from 
dealing intelligently with the things 
which are nearest and most essential to 
us. The deepest things in our lives are 
best known and least definable. As soon 
as we touch them, we slip out of logic 
into poetry. 

Wit, being distinctively an intellectual 
quality, presents sharper outlines than 
humour ; but the two qualities so often 
appear together that, at the first glance, 
they seem to be interchangeable. They 
have, indeed, this characteristic in com- 
mon : they arise out of the perception 
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of some kind of incongruity, some form 
of contrast. Wit is lighter, drier, more 
distinctly localised, more purely intellec- 
tual, than humour ; and humour is more 
elemental, more pervasive, more a mat- 
ter of character and temperament. Wit 
is allied to talent in its cleverness, dex- 
terity, and a certain hard and brilliant 
quality of skill ; while humour partakes 
of the wider reach, the ampler flow, the 
deep unconsciousness of genius. Wit 
is the swift play, the flashing thrust and 
parry, of the mind. Humour flows 
from character; its springs are in a 
man's nature; it is the expression, not 
of that which is rapid, dexterous, and 
self-conscious, but of that which is fun- 
damental and unconscious in him. Wit 
is a thing apart from character ; humour 
is the most unforced expression of char- 
acter. The old physicians were not far 
wrong in making humour one of the 
four elements out of which the physical 
body is compounded, and therefore part 
of the very substance of a man. This 
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original use of the word is the most 
suggestive comment on its meaning ; we 
shall not go astray if we follow its lead. 
It was one of those instinctive guesses 
which fuller knowledge has verified in 
quite unexpected fashion. Wit plays on 
the surface of things ; humour streams 
down into the heart of them, irradiates 
them, and, without intention, gets at 
their secret. Wit is colourless, emo- 
tionless ; it is as dry, as detached from 
the things it touches, as an abstract 
quality. Humour, being the expression 
of the whole nature, is full of heart ; it 
has tenderness, sympathy, piety, sad- 
ness ; the laughter which it evokes is 
without malice or bitterness ; it is often 
so near to tears that the two blend as 
naturally as the moods of an April sky. 
The deepest humour is never cynical 
or destructive ; it never wounds. The 
wit of Voltaire is often but the mask of 
a sneer, and the wit of Heine cuts like 
the surgeon's blade ; but the humour of 
Cervantes is full of reverence and cour- 
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tesy, and the humour of Shakespeare of 
human tenderness and sadness. 

Dr. Bushnell brings out the funda- 
mental quality of each when he says : 
"One is the dry labour of intention or 
design, ambition eager to provoke ap- 
plause, malignity biting at an adversary, 
envy letting down the good or the ex- 
alted. The other, humour, is the soul 
reeking with its own moisture, laughing 
because it is full of laughter, — as ready 
to weep as to laugh; for the copious 
shower it holds is good for either. And 
then, when it has set the tree a-dripping, 

And hung a pearl in every cowslip's ear, 

the pure sun shining after will reveal no 
colour of intention in the sparkling drop, 
but will leave you doubting still whether 
it be a drop let fall by laughter or a 
tear." Spontaneity and health of soul 
are the characteristics of humour. Wit 
may be spontaneous ; humour must 
be. Wit may be sound and sweet; 
humour must be. Wit may let us into 
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the secret of character; humour must 
reveal it. 

The great wits form a sharply-defined 
group of versatile and gifted persons, not 
so often read as quoted ; for by its very 
nature wit is a portable rather than a 
diffusive quality. It reveals itself in sud- 
den flashes, not in a continuous glow and 
illumination. It is distilled in sentences; 
it is preserved in figures, illustrations, 
epigrams, epithets, phrases. In these 
days one reads Voltaire and Sydney 
Smith for "points," not for broad com- 
pleteness or for large and luminous dis- 
closure of the nature of the themes with 
which they deal. The elder Dumas has 
stamped his superscription on a few pieces 
of the pure gold of wit, which furnish a 
standard coinage among the most critical 
and fastidious. Heine's rare poetic in- 
sight and unique quality are too often 
undervalued in comparison with that 
arrowy wit, — never barbed with bitter- 
ness, and yet always left stinging in the 
victim as if dipped in the very essence 
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of malice. Wit seems, upon analysis, 
a conversational quality, called out by 
social relations and influences, and ex- 
pressed briefly and compactly, with the 
incisiveness of epigram and repartee. It 
is the sharpest of comments ; it often 
brings a ray of most intense light to bear 
on a defect, an exaggeration, a falsehood : 
but it does not deal with subjects broadly 
and comprehensively ; it does not illu- 
minate wide fields of thought and life ; it 
has no creative quality ; there is nothing 
elemental in it. It is like the flash of 
lightning during the brief duration of 
which a bit of landscape stands out in 
startling distinctness ; it has none of the 
wide, fruitful, revealing quality of the 
sunlight. 

The great humourists present a signifi- 
cant contrast to the great wits ; for while 
the wits entertain and dazzle us, the hu- 
mourists reveal life to us. Aristopha- 
nes, Cervantes, Moliere, and Shakespeare, 
the typical humourists, are among the 
greatest contributors to the capital of 
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human achievement. They give us, not 
glimpses, but views of life, — not de- 
tached comments, but comprehensive 
interpretations. They are pre-eminently 
creative; and the ease and breadth of 
their work hint at the elemental quality 
of humour. A humourist of the first 
order has always great range, and moves 
freely through an almost limitless world 
of thought and fancy. In his most de- 
structive moods, Aristophanes gives forth 
such an impression of force and compass 
that in the very process of decomposing 
one world, he seems to be constructing 
another. Lucian has far less fertility 
and resource of imagination, less buoy- 
ancy and splendour of poetic fancy ; but 
he also moves at ease in a world ampler 
than that of his contemporaries, — a 
world which his humour, even when de- 
structive of the old faith, broadens rather 
than destroys. Rabelais, in the broadest 
spirit of license, makes an honest fight 
for more reality and less sham, — for 
a wider and freer world. Cervantes, 
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Moliere, and Heine, with very different 
gifts, and from very different points of 
view, share this quality of overflowing 
abundance and vitality. There is no 
consciousness of strain in them, — no 
evident effort to conform to certain stand- 
ards and to meet certain tests. On the 
contrary, they move in an atmosphere 
of free and independent expression; they 
are continually breaking through the 
imaginary conventional limits of their 
time, and breaking into a larger world. 
The arid and ludicrous formalism of the 
chivalric habit after the spirit of chivalry 
has fled; typical hypocrisies and specious 
self-deceit ; the stupidity and dense self- 
satisfaction of Philistinism, — all these 
various forms of narrowness and false- 
hood are limitations of human growth 
and free activity ; and against these limi- 
tations the humourists break their lances. 
Heine justly claimed for himself the po- 
sition of a liberator of humanity ; for all 
the great humourists are liberators. 
It is true that Aristophanes, Lucian, 
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and Heine are often distinctly destruc- 
tive in mood, and seem to have no other 
purpose but to make current beliefs in- 
credible. Heine, the most volatile and 
tricksy spirit in literature, slips into blas- 
phemy with magical ease, and is never 
so far from seriousness of spirit as when 
he puts himself most completely under 
the spell of sentiment, " Other bards," 
says a writer in a recent issue of the 
" Athenaeum," "have passed from grave 
to gay within the compass of one work ; 
but the art of constantly showing two 
natures within the small limit of perhaps 
three ballad verses was reserved for 
Heine, No one like him understands 
how to build up a little edifice of the 
tenderest and most refined sentiment for 
the mere pleasure of knocking it down 
with a last line. No one like him 
approaches his reader with doleful coun- 
tenance, pours into the ear a tale of 
secret sorrow, and when the sympathies 
are enlisted surprises his confidant with 
a horse-laugh. It seems as though 
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Nature had endowed him with a most 
delicate sensibility and a keen perception 
of the ridiculous, that his own feelings 
may afford him a perpetual subject for 
banter/ 1 This incessant intermingling 
of the most delicate feeling with the 
broadest or keenest satire was, of course, 
temperamental ; no one has ever passed 
from one mood to the other so swiftly 
as Heine. But the transition is charac- 
teristic of all the great humourists. One 
does not need to read Heine very 
thoroughly to discover that there is a 
constant struggle in his soul, — a strug- 
gle to break with Hebraism, and recon- 
cile himself with Hellenism. He revolts 
against the Hebrew spirit, because it 
seems to rob him of a goodly portion of 
life ; to recover the beauty and harmony 
which seem to have perished with the 
Greeks is at once the endeavour and the 
pang of his life. It is this conscious- 
ness of dissonance which inspires the 
spirit of mockery in him. He cannot 
feel at home in his own time ; it limits 
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him, hinders him, binds him ; It is, in 
his feeling at least, too small for him. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he is al- 
ways fighting against limitations and 
striving after a broader life. This is the 
deeper significance of his work, as it is 
the deepest significance of humour. 

For that which was true of Heine was 
still more true of Aristophanes, — the 
most audacious of all the humourists. 
It was Heine himself who said: "A 
deep idea of world-destruction lies at 
the root of every Aristophanic comedy, 
and, like a fantastically ironical magic- 
tree, springs up in it with blooming 
ornaments of thought, with singing 
nightingales, and climbing, chattering 
apes ; " and he speaks elsewhere of the 
Aristophanic "jubilee of death and fire- 
works of annihilation." The sweep of 
Aristophanes's imagination, the license 
of his fancy, the depth and beauty of 
his thought, the lawless audacity of his 
satire, give an impression of fathomless 
scepticism, — the searching irony of a 
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god looking on human life from the 
standpoint of cynical indifference. He 
handles his materials with a kind of 
Olympian breadth and ease, — more like 
a god creating worlds out of his own 
surplusage of vitality than like a sati- 
rist. It is highly improbable that he 
was the deliberate and conscious moral- 
ist which some of his German students 
and critics have held him to be ; but the 
vein of seriousness in his work is quite 
as evident as the vein of poetry ; and in 
a certain swift and splendid effectiveness, 
no poet has ever surpassed him. To 
his most careless reader he conveys a 
sense of freedom, an idea of breadth and 
vastness, which are at times almost over- 
whelming. He moves in the creative 
element; his influence plays like fire 
upon the habits, beliefs, and vices which 
seemed to him corrupt, false, or ridicu- 
lous. His work was, in its ultimate 
effect, the work of a liberator. 

If this expansive quality of humour, 
this liberating force, is characteristic of 
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the destructive humourists, it is still 
more notable and significant in the con- 
structive humourists, — those who, like 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Cervantes, Rich- 
ter, and Carlyle, have dealt with life 
with broad or genial earnestness and sin- 
cerity. The study of both schools of 
humour brings out clearly the very sig- 
nificant fact that humour involves the 
background of a greater world than that 
in which the humourists sport. Carlyle 
says of Socrates that he was e€ terribly at 
ease in Zion ; " he handled life and its 
deepest concerns with an ease and free- 
dom which betray a consciousness of 
being at home amid the mysteries of 
existence and, in a way, superior to 
them. That h the attitude of the great 
humourist: he plays with life in the 
sense in which play implies greater range 
and freedom than work. For while 
work involves a certain subjection of the 
man to his toil, a certain submission of 
the artisan to the task, play implies ease, 
freedom, and fulness. Play is the spon- 
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taneous overflow of a great force, the 
natural and painless putting forth of 
strength, the delight and fertility of the 
artist handling his material as the plastic 
medium of his thought. 

The rigid logician, refusing the aid of 
insight and rejecting the imagination as 
untrustworthy, stands under the shadow 
of the globe, and bends, like an over- 
laden Atlas, under the appalling weight 
of the burden. He moves within fixed 
limits, along prescribed paths, — often 
with passionate eagerness and intensity 
of spirit, but oblivious of all sides of life 
save the one upon which the thought is 
fixed, and with the air of one passing 
over dangerous territory and dreading 
solicitation or attack. The humourist, 
on the other hand, stands aside from the 
world, and watches its movement as part 
of a greater order ; studies it with an 
audacious ease and equipoise ; judges it 
with the assurance of one whose vision 
includes the whole of which it is part. 
He feels its suffering and recognises its 
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tragic elements ; but in his broad con- 
ception the shadows are relieved by the 
lights, and the gloom of the parts is 
swallowed up in the brightness of the 
whole. For while the humourist is 
often a pessimist so far as immediate 
conditions are concerned, he is an opti- 
mist in his faith in the reality of the 
universe and the dignity and worth of 
life in its completeness. 

Socrates was at ease and could play at 
times ironically with matters of appar- 
ently deepest moment, because, beyond 
all local and racial beliefs, he had the 
resource of a fundamental faith. Carlyle, 
whose humour and imagination so con- 
stantly acted and reacted upon each 
other, made traditions and conventions 
pitiful or absurd, by evoking that back- 
ground of infinity and eternity against 
which all human life is set. Shake- 
speare's tragic power is found, in the 
last analysis, to be one with his comic 
power; both flow from his nature and 
his view of life. He deals with the 
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tragic forces as one who is superior to 
them ; for they are, in fact, inimical only 
to those who offend against the laws 
whose servants they are. He describes 
their operation, and records their appall- 
ing results with no lack of that funda- 
mental seriousness which is the mood 
of every profound nature, but with the 
calmness and quietude of soul that come 
from the ability to look beyond the pass- 
ing blackness and fury of the storm into 
the heavens which they obscure for the 
moment, only to make their serenity and 
purity the more apparent. Speaking 
reverently, there is something of the di- 
vine repose in the greatest humour, — 
the repose which comes from a vision of 
the totality of things* 

Humour in this elemental sense is 
the perception of those contrasts and 
incongruities which are a part of the 
very texture of human life. From the 
standpoint of a formally logical view of 
life this contrast is pathetic and even 
tragic ; from the standpoint of the large, 
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free interpretation of faith, through the 
imagination, this contrast is full of hu- 
mour. From the divine point of view, 
there is the same element of humour in 
human life which the mature mind finds 
in those experiences of childhood which 
are painful, because they arise from igno- 
rance of the relative duration and impor- 
tance of things. There is, as an acute 
thinker has pointed out, something fun- 
damentally humorous in the very condi- 
tions of human life ; in the spectacle of 
immortal souls becoming merchants and 
trafficking in all manner of perishable 
wares, and of these same imperishable 
souls spending energy and heart in a 
struggle to feed and clothe a body which 
is but the shell of the spirit. Humour 
has its source in this fundamental con- 
trast between the human soul, with its 
far-reaching relations and its immortality, 
and the conditions of its mortal life. 
This elemental humour has had no more 
striking expression of late years than in 
" Sartor Resartus," — a work of genius 
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conceived in the deepest spirit of humour, 
and finding its theme in the contrast be- 
tween a spirit and the clothes which it 
wears. i€ To the eye of vulgar Logic," 
says Teufelsdrockh, " what is man ? An 
omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. 
To the eye of Pure Reason what is he ? 
A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Round his mysterious Me, there lies, 
under all those wool-rags, a Garment 
of Flesh (or of Senses) contextured in 
the Loom of Heaven ; whereby he is re- 
vealed to his like, and dwells with them 
in Union and Division; and sees and 
fashions for himself a Universe, with 
azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands 
of Years. Deep-hidden is he under that 
strange Garment ; amid Sounds and Col- 
ours and Forms, as it were, swathed-in 
and inextricably over-shrouded : yet it is 
sky-woven, and worthy of a God. Stands 
he not thereby in the centre of Immen- 
sities, in the conflux of Eternities ? " 

This contrast between the Finite and 
the Infinite is the source of the deep 
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and sane humour which is shared by all 
the creative minds. For it is signifi- 
cant that, with the possible exception of 
Dante, all the greatest men have been 
richly endowed with this quality, and the 
Italians claim it for Dante, If life is 
long enough and comprehensive enough 
to provide for the final reconcilement 
of apparent contradictions, and the final 
adjustment of all just claims for oppor- 
tunity and happiness, then humour be- 
comes a prophecy of the joyful outcome 
of all struggles and incongruities, and of 
the final resolution of all discords into 
harmony. In natures of the widest 
range, this fundamental faith seems to 
be implicit in the consciousness ; it lies 
below all thinking, and gives it ease, 
freedom, and the sportiveness of child- 
hood, which plays serenely in the pres- 
ence of the sublimest forces, not through 
insensibility, but through confidence in 
the benignity of the universal order* The 
narrower, severer minds, like Calvin, — 
following rigidly logical processes, and 
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shutting a large part of life out of the 
field of vision, — are not only partial and 
inadequate interpreters of life, but seem 
to be always desperately contending 
against atheism ; the large, sunny, poetic 
natures, on the other hand, have such 
rootage in essential faith that, without 
loss of mortal earnestness, they can deal 
with the contrasts of human history in 
the free, confident spirit of humour. If 
the mistake which the boy makes in 
his Latin grammar involves permanent 
ignorance, there is an element of sadness 
in it ; but if it is to be succeeded ulti- 
mately by mastery of the subject, it is 
humorous, and we smile at it. If the 
grief at some small loss is as final and 
lasting as it appears to a child, it is sad 
enough ; but if it is soon to be forgot- 
ten, if, later, a fuller knowledge is to 
reveal an exaggeration of emotion, then 
the exaggeration becomes humorous, 
and we smile at the recollection. If 
life be as great as our highest hopes, 
many of our present sorrows must have 
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this ignorance of relative importance in 
them ; however real and painful they 
are, they must present to an intelligence 
higher than ours an element of exaggera- 
tion. If the contrast between Finite and 
the Infinite, between Real and the Ideal, 
is permanent, then the life of men is the 
saddest, hardest, and most bitter exist- 
ence imaginable. If, on the other hand, 
these contrasts are the contrasts between 
different stages of a successful devel- 
opment; if contradiction, incongruity, 
and imperfection are passing phases in 
a progression toward final harmony, — 
then the life of man permits of the free- 
dom, the delight, the confidence, of se- 
cure and happy childhood. The sanest 
souls instinctively believe their noblest 
conception of the range and significance 
of life; and because they believe, hu- 
mour springs up like a fountain of joy 
in them. And so humour of the highest 
kind becomes the truest evidence of that 
fundamental faith which lays its founda- 
tions deeper than all systems of dogma. 
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The humourists are always struggling 
for a broader world, because they be- 
lieve that such a world exists. 

The part which humour plays as a 
refuge from crushing care and calamity, 
a resource under the pressure of respon- 
sibilities too heavy to be borne, is not 
clearly recognised save by the few who 
have given thought to the subject. 
There is a general impression that hu- 
mour involves levity, and that the man 
who permits it to play for a moment 
in the clouds which overshadow him 
is lacking in seriousness of nature, or is 
oblivious of the deeper aspects of his 
surroundings. This impression is the 
very reverse of the truth ; for humour 
of the highest quality is never far from 
sadness, and is always allied with funda- 
mental gravity of character. Humour 
is not the resource of men of levity and 
superficial views of life; it is the re- 
source of men in whose temperaments 
the tragical note is dominant, and who 
feel too keenly the pressure of the tragic 
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element. Edwin Booth writes of his 
father : cc For a like reason would my 
father open, so to speak, the safety-valve 
of levity in some of his most impas- 
sioned moments. At the instant of in- 
tense emotion, when the spectators were 
enthralled by his magnetic influence, the 
tragedian's overwrought brain would 
take refuge from its own threatening 
storm beneath the jester's hood, and, 
while turned from the audience, he 
would whisper some silliness, or c make 
a face.' When he left the stage, how- 
ever, no allusion to such seeming frivol- 
ity was permitted. His fellow-actors 
who perceived these trivialities igno- 
rantly attributed his conduct at such 
times to lack of feeling j whereas it was 
extreme excess of feeling which thus 
forced his brain back from the very 
verge of madness." 

The name of Booth suggests another 
name which has become synonymous 
with both tragedy and humour. There 
were many to whom Mr. Lincoln's hu- 
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mour, in those terrible years of strain 
and struggle, seemed not only a viola- 
tion of good taste, but a kind of irrev- 
erence. They did not recognise the 
pathos of that lonely and over-burdened 
life, the sadness of that great and soli- 
tary nature. Humour was something 
more than a resource to Mr. Lincoln ; 
it was the safeguard of sanity. It was 
the relaxation of the tension of mind 
which made the preservation of the men- 
tal equilibrium possible ; it was the mo- 
mentary play of the heart breaking away 
from the appalling problems with which 
the intellect was constantly dealing, and 
from which, for long intervals of time, 
there seemed no escape. It was the 
sudden reassurance of the spirit almost 
overborne by the responsibilities which 
rested upon it; the swift flight of the 
soul out of the storm into the serenity 
beyond the circle of its ravages. There 
was fundamental faith in it* 



